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REVIEWS 

Nietzsche the Thinker: a Study. By William Mackintire 
Salter. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 191 7. — 
x, 539 PP- 

This is the finest example of philosophical scholarship and scien- 
tific conscience that we have had in America for many, many years. 
Here is patience without pedantry, and thoroughness with an almost 
Gallic clarity ; here are all the virtues of German research, with none 
of its deadly and pretentious obscurity. When such a piece of work 
is done on our side of the Atlantic we may look Europe in the face. 

Mr. Salter proposes to bring together, in a more connected fashion 
than the philosopher's own health and temperament permitted him 
to do, the main items of Nietzsche's thought — with some intentional 
omissions. He excludes from his purpose any articulated presentation 
of Nietzsche's views on Christianity and religion in general, on 
woman, on education and on literature, and the later views on art 
and music. These omissions are the more to be regretted as without 
them the volume might have claimed absolute thoroughness; as it 
stands, it is to be credited with thoroughness only relative to the ex- 
press purpose of the author. The Nietzschean critique of Christian- 
ity would seem all the more in place, as Mr. Salter very rightly desig- 
nates the great iconoclast as a " religious philosopher," a man of de- 
voutness and devotion, who destroyed with holy ire, and sought to 
kindle hearts with a larger than ordinary faith. One might complain, 
too, of slightness in the presentation of Nietzsche's subtle psycholog- 
ical analyses ; a section on Nietzsche as psychologist would have been 
difficult to compile, and its material would have been disengaged 
only with great pains from the sections on morality ; but the accom- 
plishment of this task, together with the inclusion of the material in- 
tentionally omitted, would have put this book at the head of its class 
not only in America but perhaps in Europe as well. Mr. Salter would 
be giving increased value to his present volume, and would be adding 
distinction to American scholarship, if he would prepare a second 
volume covering all these omitted phases of Nietzsche's work. 

Regret as we may the limitations which Mr. Salter has put upon his 
purpose, no fault can be found with its fulfilment. The material is 
well arranged, the analysis of Nietzsche's development is illuminating, 
and on the subjects selected for summary not one passage of value, so 
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far as the present writer may judge, has been overlooked. And the 
appended notes, rich in the fruits of research, offer an invaluable 
guide to the Nietzsche literature — thus serving, as every book should 
do, to point the reader on to further study. 

It is a book calculated to dispel some of the delusions which Amer- 
icans — writers as well as readers — cherish about the philosophy of 
Nietzsche. There is, for example, a splendid antistrophe of quota- 
tions modifying considerably the notion that Nietzsche was an advo- 
cate of war as such ; there is a wholesome admonition to captains of 
industry that they are more heartily anathema to this supposed up- 
holder of their fitness and survival than are the Socialist agitators 
who, in Nietzsche's view, do no more than make the incompetent 
miserable by ridding them of their happy delusions. Nietzsche lauds 
aristocracy, but it is an aristocracy not of income but of soul ; there 
are plebeian fools aplenty who roam idly about the world in boiled 
shirts and limousines. Nietzsche's aristocrats are not industrial mag- 
nates but philosopher-kings (unlike Plato's, as rather directing than 
performing the prosaic work of political administration) ; and their 
function is to provide the statesmanship that will avert the factions, 
disunion and defeat that come inevitably from the uncontrolled ego- 
ism of employers and employees. The emphasis throughout Nietzsche 
is not a defense of the rich against the poor, but of intelligence against 
entrenched stupidity ; it is a yearning for the intelligent re-direction 
of a haphazard laissez-faire social process into a corporate harmony 
favorable to the development of personality and genius. Nietzsche 
hated democracy because he thought it hostile to superiority of intel- 
lect (except as devoted to the pursuit of vulgar aims), and because 
he saw, beneath this numerical swamping of developed individuals, 
the rise to power of economic groups given to riding their class- 
interest to self-ruin. What Nietzsche failed to see is that the indus- 
trial revolution in England, rather than the political revolution in 
France, was the death of the old aristocracy ; and the most vulnerable 
of his basic suppositions is that democracy and aristocracy admit of 
no tertium quid conceivably possessed of the major virtues of both. 
Oligarchy of some kind is inevitable, whether all or only a few are 
enfranchised ; and the problem of a democracy is to see to it that the 
oligarchy which it encloses shall be an aristocracy of talent and intel- 
ligence rather than a plutocracy of grasp and greed. It is not impos- 
sible that the scientific habit of mind, applied to invention as well as 
to research, and to political as well as to mechanical construction, will 
succeed in devising means for the democratic utilization of those 
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developed individuals who now find themselves deafened by the noise 
of a venal journalism and lost in a welter of thoughtless votes. To 
organize the active intelligence of the community for social research, 
and to stimulate the potential intelligence of the community by organ- 
izing mechanisms for the dissemination of the results of research, is 
clearly one way of giving greater weight to knowledge and fact in 
the determination of public opinion and corporate policy, and clearly 
one way of introducing into democracy a salutary element of aris- 
tocracy — the preponderant influence of the intelligent minority in the 
direction of social life. 

These and other considerations crowd the mind as Nietzsche's 
aphorisms fall into orderly logic in Mr. Salter's careful co-ordination 
and synopsis. Stimulating, too, is the emphasis laid on the religious 
aspects of Nietzsche's character; and the otherwise unintelligible 
fondness of the philosopher for the notion of eternal recurrence finds 
meaning in the keen sense which this presentation gives us of the 
religious needs which Nietzsche seems to have felt even in his most 
iconoclastic moods. Taken out of relation with these emotional 
needs, the doctrine of eternal recurrence appears to be the post- 
mortem performance of a logic-chopping Hegelianism, and makes 
one feel that a few more items of this character in Nietzsche's phil- 
osophy would have qualified him to become a respectable German 
professor. But what Nietzsche was seeking, it is evident, was some 
reason for believing in the eternal worth and meaning of human 
effort; and the idea of recurrence served him in some degree as a 
substitute for belief in a principle of justice lying inherent in the 
structure of reality. Mr. Salter says on page 12 : 

If I may give in a sentence what seems to me the inmost psychology and 
driving force of his thinking, it was like this : — Being by nature and by 
force of early training reverent, finding, however, his religious faith under- 
mined by science and critical reflection, his problem came to be how, con- 
sistently with science and the stern facts of life and the world, the old in- 
stincts of reverence might still have measurable satisfaction, and life again 
be lit up with a sense of transcendent things. 

Those who have yet to make the acquaintance of Nietzsche will find 
him here expounded simply and impartially; and those who have 
found in the philosopher himself a brilliant incoherence that called 
for sober summary will take profit from the logical clarity of Mr. 
Salter's presentation. We cannot have too much of this kind of work. 

Will Durant. 
New York City. 



